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WANTED. 


WANTED.—GOOD WOMAN AS COOK, ALSO 
do the washing and ironing. Address MRS. 
EDWIN TYSON, Wyncote, Jenkintown Station, Pa. 


WANTED.—A POSITION AS COMPANION ; 
willing to assist with household duties or sewing. 
Address, A. E. WOOD, 1024 Greea Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—A LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A 

position where promptness and close attention 
will be appreciated and fairly remunerated. Hasa practi- 
cal knowledge of bookkeeping, typewriting,and general 
office duties. Address particulars to No. 3, this Office. 


WANTED.—A TEACHER, WITH BROAD 

experience as traveller, contemplating an extended 
summer tour in Europe, would take charge of a young 
girl or semi-invalid, for education or pleasure. FRAN- 
CES E. PEIRCE Principal, Mt. Vernon Institute, 1520 
Chestnut Street, Philad a, Pa. 


WINTER HOMES. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 


Waswey Avs., BET. 9TH AND 10TH STs., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of 7he //linois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests May 37, 
1goz. The fine location of this house near the water, 
-commanding full ocean view, insures its attractiveness. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, after 
April 1, Mary Walton, at The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 
Before this date, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 





Booxiaer 
MaILep. 


JAMES HOOD. 
THE AQUARILLE, Oren Ati THe year 


Ocean Env or Tenngsses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centrat Ave., Oczan City, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomfort 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONAR)D 


New Archdale s«. James Place. 


Attantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


CAROLINE RAU, 7° Sa St., 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 

Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 

Phone 3-54-78 D. 


| CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, p 
Residence, 1714 Weodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa, 


Buck Hill Falls. 


A Summer Settlement for Friends and Friendly 


People, in the Pocono Mountains. 


Bunting & Shrigley, Architects. 


COTTAGE No. 9. 

Tuts attractive little cottage is to be erected on lot No. 
37 just as soon as the snow flies (away). It will be of 
frame, with a shingle roof and boulder-stone chimney. 

The interior consists of a living-room,15 x 28 feet, 
with a bay window and a corresponding bay for the 
stairway. There is a kitchen and a bed-room also, on 
the first floor. The second-story has three bed-rooms, 
with bath-room and water-closet seperate. 
closets in every room. 

It is expected the cost will ceme within $1,000.00. 

The picture shows the rear of the house, which is to- 
wards the drive. The front is towards the view. 

Notice that the porch posts have been omitted so that 
the view over the Buck Hill Valley will be unobstructed. 


There are 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarves F. J enxins, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 1024 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business 
address, Ropert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 


BOARDING. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 


tne & . Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 

fee: Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
. W., Washington, D.C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
FoR SALE.— 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from 7 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R.). Very high 
round, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 
ouses. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise. 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 
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The Committee on Education of the | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. | 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- | 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having | 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in oo 
suitable teachers or in other schoo! matters, are invii | 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as | 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to rz a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, PENNA 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia ©°Unties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

623 Walnut Strect, Phiiadelphi 
t ° a. 

Orrices: Pre + Co., . 







HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHILrapELPHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, app! 


to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 





OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anpj MARY HETZEL, 
OstgopaTHic PHYSICIANS, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 


RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27 S. r6th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


- MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES 


" ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 

Popular Prices 

Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 

For Boarpinc anp Day Pupims oF Bron Sexsgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from a. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarptnc SCHOOL FOR 
5 Boys anp GIRLS, 





MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Fnends. 
Prepares for oe - technica! school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. rite for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention FRieENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Law, Scrence, 
— }STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
- Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 
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Men’s Suits to Order 
We are keeping our workpeople 
busy throughout a usually dull sea- 
son—and at the same time are saving 
money for our customers—by mak- 
ing up handsome and stylish Suits 


for men and young men at prices 
that would be low for the usual ready- 


made suits of the same grade— 


$15 


Your choice from forty styles of pure 
wool Worsteds and Cheviots ; plain 
black or in the neatest of stripes, 
checks and mixtures ; some in full 
pieces, and others only short ends— 
enough for a single suit. 


$20.00 Suits 
$22.50 Suits 
$25.00 Suits 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
140 North Fifteenth Street. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 

GEO. W. BRENN 


1306 N. Marshal! St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
IX. 

Ir days come in which spiritual fervor seems to 
abate, and we are uncertain about the doctrine, let us 
keep faithfully to the DOING, as the sure anchor of our 
souls. ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


From her second edition of ‘‘ Words by the-Way.”’ 


TRANSITION. 
AWAKE, my soul ! 
Thou shalt not creep and crawl— 
An earth-bound creature, pitiful and small, 


Whose weak ambition knows no higher goal !— 
Thou wistful soul ! 


When morning sings, 
Forgetful of the night, 
Bathe all thy restless being in the light, 


Till ‘neath the mesh that close about thee clings 
Thou feel thy wings. 


Then find life's door,— 
Trusting the instinct true 
That points to Heaven and the aerial blue 
A wingéd thing, impelled for evermore 
To soar and soar ! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in Harper's Magazine. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
CHESTER, PA. 

Tue Friends’ meeting in Chester, Pennsylvania, is more 
than usually interesting because of its many historical 
associations. The spot where William Penn first 
landed, Tenth month 29, 1682, was near the house 
occupied for many years by John M. Broomall, and 
now the property of Dr. Forwood ; it is marked by a 
pine tree planted under the auspices of John M. 
Broomall and the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

After landing on the ground deeded to him by 
Charles II. the founder of our commonwealth was first 
entertained in the home of Robert Wade, in Upland. 
Afterwards a meeting for worship was held in this 
house, in 1675, which was attended by that gifted 
minister, William Edmundson. Then for a number of 
years the meeting was held in the court-house, or 
“ house of public defense.” In 1682 land was purchased 
for a grave-yard, and the following year a committee 
was appointed to have it properly fenced in. 

In 1688 land was purchased for a meeting-house, 
which the records say contained a house that served 
for a time to accommodate the meeting, but mention 
is made that a meeting-house on this site was completed 
in 1693 ; in this house tradition says William Penn 
attended meeting and preached. By the year 1735 
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this building seems to have been no longer adequate 
to the needs of the people ; a new tract of land was 
purchased and the house that is now standing was 
erected in that or the following year. It is built of 
red and black bricks in the old English style, the walls 
being in an excellent state of preservation. Originally 
it was divided by a long partition running length-wise, 
had an upstairs gallery, was hard to ventilate in 
summer, and almost impossible to heat in winter. 

In 1883 the members of the meeting were seized 
by a spirit of improvement. A part of the grounds, 
large enough for the erection of the bank that now 
adjoins the meeting-house property, was sold for 
$4,800, and $3,000 of this was used to thoroughly 
renovate the old building. The exterior was not 
altered except by the addition of a porch in front. 
The interior was all torn out, the upstairs galleries 
done away with, the floor raised so as to bring it 
within easy range of the windows, large window-panes 
replaced the tiny lights of the old structure, and the 
partition, which was still felt to be a necessity, was put 
crosswise and made to slide up from the floor out of © 
the way. The uncomfortable old benches were replaced 
by comfortable and tasteful settees, with upholstered 
cushions, and the whole was made as attractive as a 
modern dwelling-house. A year ago a new carpet 
was bought and the walls repainted in order to have 
everything spick and span for the first wedding that 
had been celebrated in the house for sixty years. 

The lot selected for a burial place was used for this 
purpose for nearly two centuries, and occasionally some 
one is still buried there whose ancestors lie in that 
hallowed spot. In 1796 there were perhaps a half 
dozen grave stones standing and the meeting directed 
that these should be either sunken or removed. A 
long time afterward the custom of erecting small head 
and foot-stones became general. After the Separation 
neither branch seems to have taken much care of this 
burial ground and it gradually became a tangled 
thicket of bushes, briers, and poison vines. In 1887 
the meeting appointed a committee, of which Isaac 
Lewis and Sarah B. Flitcraft were the active members, 
to raise a fund entirely separate and distinct from the 
meeting fund, to put the graveyardin order. For this 
purpose $1,000 was collected, the wall was repaired, 
the weeds were removed, a path made, all stones were 
carefully put in place, and all graves leveled ; the 
income of the unexpended portion of the fund is 
sufficient to keep it in order from year to year, and its 
condition is now a credit, and not a disgrace, to Friends 
and to the city. 

By the will of Grace Lloyd, widow of David Lloyd, 
who died in 1760, a piece of land which had been used 
as a burial ground, was left as a permanent burial place 
for the descendants of the negroes that had belonged 
to her and her husband, and for negroes belonging to 
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other Friends. This was probably the corner of some 
field that had been used for the interment of those 
belonging to the family, as was the custom in those 
days. The meeting neglected to look after it, and even 
its site was forgotten, until in digging the foundations 
for some houses along the Edgemont road, remains of 
several human bodies were unearthed. 

A First-day school has been in continuous existence 
here for over thirty years, having been started in 1871. 
Many years before some one had left $1,000 to Friends 
for school purposes; as no school had ever been 
established an effort was about to be made by the 
school directors to secure this money for the public 
schools. It had not seemed practicable to establish a 
First-day school in Chester, but it occurred to Sarah 
Booth (mother of Sarah B. Flitcraft), that this money 
could be used for a First-day school ; she consulted 
with a Friend who was a lawyer, his opinion coincided 
with hers, a correspondence was entered into with New 
Jersey Friends, who had already taken up this work 
for the young, Allen Flitcraft and others came to 
Chester as a visiting committee, and a First-day school 
was started with nine pupils. The interest of the 
$1,000 is still used for the good of this organization. 

At one time the attendance at the Chester meeting 
ranged from 12 to 15; now the average attendance 
is about 30. The First-day school is large and 
interesting, but is composed almost entirely of the 
children of church members, excepting the adult class. 
It is worthy of note that on the morning when the 
writer visited this school, every pupil and teacher, 
from the youngest child to the oldest gray-haired man, 
gave a text or sentiment. 

The latest sign of activity on the part of this 
meeting is the organization of a Young Friends’ 
Association, which is composed of those who are 
really young in years. It meets in the evening at the 
meeting-house, and electric lights have been introduced 
to ‘shed light on the proceedings. Although this 
meeting is blessed by the presence of two acceptable 
ministers, its growth and life are owing not so much to 
the spoken word as to the personal interest that is 
manifested by these ministers and others in the 
membership, as shown by personal visits and in other 
ways. “ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one for another.”’ B. L. 


DAILY USE OF THE STRAIT GATE. 
Sunday School Times. 


THERE is that in human nature which seeks what sci- 
ence calls “the line of least resistance,”’ but it is not 
that which makes for strength and wisdom. We like 
to have all things easy. Much of the finest intelli- 
gence of our age is employed on inventions to achieve 
this, and the largest material rewards go to him who 
succeeds in the task. And along with other easy 
things we crave an easy religion, such as Hawthorne 
satirized in his modern version of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in which the speed and comfort of the rail- 


road train replace the toil of the footsore pilgrim. 

The teaching of our Lord does not make any offer 
of such easy and convenient pilgrimage, and especially 
his words about the strait gate and the narrow way are 
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explicit enough to the contrary. Those sayings have 


been limited in their sense by some who assume that 
they relate only to the beginnings of the Christian life. 
The strait gate is thus taken to represent conversion, 
hence, when once a man is past that, the text has no 
further application to him. But it is of life, and not of 
any single stage in it, that our Lord is speaking. 
Pressing through the strait gate is an every-day busi- 
ness, which will last at least as long as life itself. It 
is the heroic attitude toward life and its duties which 
a brave man chooses, instead of seeking his ease. 

Education furnishes a good illustration of it. Two 
boys are set to translate Cesar from Latin into Eng- 
lish. One of them takes his dictionary, hunts out the 
word, selects the definition out of a dozen which will 
suit this place, recalls what he has learned of moods 
and tenses of the verbs, and makes out the sense of 
the passage by getting all these things together. An- 
other takes a little book in which somebody had done 
Czsar into English for him, so that he has it all there 
‘‘as plain as print.” By a very little effort he gets 
what the other boy had dug for, and is able to make 
as good an appearance in the class-room, if not even 
better. What has he missed in the way by avoiding 
the strait gate? He has missed the training in atten- 
tion, in judgment, and in diligence, which the boy got 
who did the work for himself ; and it is for the sake of 
this training, and not for the sake of knowing what 
Czsar had to say about the Allobroges and the rest, 
that he was set to study Latin. 

This fact is much overlooked by those who prepare 
modern text-books, and who seem to rival the trans- 
lation in sparing the boy all the trouble of learning 
anything by his own efforts. In their notes they clear 
up the difficulties for him. At the end of the book 
they print a vocabulary, which shows exactly in what 
sense this author used the word that in the dictionary 
has a dozen or a score of meanings, among which he 
would have had tochoose. They assume that the one 
object of learning Latin is to know Latin, while in fact 
that is quite subordinate to the good of acquiring right 
mental habits and scholarly methods of dealing with 
all kinds of subjects. The epitaph on the Scotch 
schoolmaster, ‘‘ He so taught his boys Latin that they 
acquired habits of accuracy for the rest of their lives,”’ 
comes much nearer to the truth. ; 

So equally in human life at large. Some people 
are born in front of the wide gate, and many are fool- 
ish enough to envy them. They are “born with a 
silver spoon in their mouths,” and they never have to 
do anything for their living. In most cases they vege- 
tate, or fill up their time with what is pure waste of 
human energy,—in amusements, in sport, in collecting 
snuff-boxes, or in gathering useless knowledge into 
unreadable books. A few rise above the temptation to 
such waste of human faculty, and put their strength 
into something which benefits mankind or their neigh- 
bors. They turn away, as the Earl of Shaftesbury 
did, from the broad gate, and seek the strait one. But, 
in spite of these notable and noble exceptions, there is 
a great waste of human capacity through the inherit- 
ance of wealth and the consequent abundance of facil- 
ities for ‘‘ pride, fullness of bread, and abundance of 
idleness.”’ 
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Our Lord applies to the spiritual life exactly the 
principle we have seen in its application to education 
and to social life generally. He calls upon us to be 
severe with ourselves, to take up our cross, to reject a 
Christianity which costs us nothing. To be a Chris- 
tian one must endure hardships as a soldier or as an 
athlete does, in order by these to enter into life. His 
teaching, indeed, has been abused by ascetics, who 
assume that, as the world is constructed, there are not 
hard things enough for them to do unless they invent 
a few, or who think that every form of “ enjoyment 
outside of the Psalms” is questionable. So monasti- 
cism was devised to rid life of everything that was not 
hard and distressing, and the family life was proscribed 
as offering too much comfort for a Christian to get on 
with. Luther, who had tried both, declares that the 
family is the true monastery, with crosses in plenty for 
him who will bear them, but full also of joys such as 
the mere monk knows nothing of. So life has its 
crosses everywhere,—its narrow gates for us to press 
through with difficulty, and often with pain. We do 
not need to remake it, or to set up strait gates to try 
our energy and faithfulness, but to accept those we 
find and enter by them. 

The daily cross, the strait gate, is God’s especial 
means of training the wills of his people, and impart- 
ing to them strength and resolution. The will is 
fatally weakened by the habit of shirking the hard 
things, the disagreeable duties of life, or even by put- 
ting off our compliance with their demands. “ Do it 
now” says a card often found on the desks of suc- 
cessful men of affairs. To bring ourselves to the 
point of facing every duty resolutely and discharging 
it promptly is to reach one of the strengths the Psalmist 
saw onthe way to Mt. Zion. It must be the outcome 
of constant and even daily faithfulness in small things, 
just as the boy learns Latin by constant attention to 
the words in their sense and their connection. He 
could not tell you on what day he really knew the 
language, but as the outcome of work spread over 
many days he has reached the goal. So our moral 
discipline ‘‘ cometh not with observation,”’ and the man 
who has come to do what once was disagreeable with 
a ready mind has come there through many single acts 
of loyalty to duty. He has followed in the footsteps 
of Him who “pleased not himself, but went about 
doing good.” 

Professor James of Harvard has an excellent sug- 
gestion for the strengthening of the will. It is that we 
each do something every day that we know we ought 
to do, but we do not wish to do. It is not that we 
shall do something disagreeable because it is so, but 
that of the numerous good things we know we are 
neglecting we daily pick out something and do it. 
Thus we would grow strong and prompt in the way of 
duty, and would find the strait gate very close at hand. 


“It is the honest and upright heart that is the 
ground where the seed of the kingdom grows and 
prospers, and brings forth acceptable fruit.” 

ae 
‘ He only is a Christian in whom Christ dwelleth, 
liveth, and is.—[Jacob Boehme. ] 
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GAMBLING AND WAR. 


Herald of Peace, London. 

THERE is one point in the present state of public affairs 
which does not seem to have received the attention it 
deserves, which, in fact, we do not remember to have 
seen even noticed ; we refer to the connection between 
the growth of gambling in our midst, the proceedings 
in South Africa, and the present temper of the nation. 
On the very day this is written the Bishop of Hereford 
is to move in the House of Lords “that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the increase of 
public betting amongst all classes, and whether any 
legislative measures are possible and expedient for 
checking the abuses occasioned thereby.” This is 
opportune, because necessary. 

Speaking generally, the gambling spirit—that is, the 
desire to obtain possession of another’s property without 
any corresponding equivalent or exchange, is one of 
the most prolific roots of war. It is this that gives 
rise to aggression which, in its turn, provokes means 
and measures of defense. Essentially the gambling 
spirit and the spirit of war are identical. The element 
of chance, too, forms one of the essential factors in war, 
as evidenced by the very terms employed, such as 
“the chances,” “the hazard of war,” etc. Chance 
has a much greater share in a man’s enlistment into 
the army than the self-sacrificing altruism which 
Ruskin and others have written about, and which is 
made so much of in the cult of militarism. Among 
the many causes which incline an individual to take 
the King’s shilling, who can honestly reckon a burning 
desire to die for his country? If he thinks of that as 
a possibility, it is to count on the chances of the 
continuance of Peace in his time, or should he have to 
go on active service, on the probabilities of his survival. 
It is notorious that when soldiers enter into battle each 
counts on the other man being killed, except in those 
rare instances where a mysterious premonition of 
coming disaster assumes the force of a prophecy. 

As with the men, so with their officers. The 
latter go into the army as a profession, and for*the 
members of their class it is a matter of course, not 
always of necessity. It is, moreover, well known that 
the official desire for active warfare, amounting 
sometimes to a passion, springs fromythe chances of 
promotion which it brings. It is the gambling spirit 
again. For it is always some other man’s death which 
is anticipated—the wish being father to the hope—the 
probabilities, or even the possibilities of the case, being 
often sufficient to lead up to it, if not actually to 
precipitate hostilities. To this must be added, mainly 
on the part of the men, the prospect of pay or of 
plunder ; and you have one of the worst forms of the 
gambling mania, which explains the “mercenary ”’ 
soldier of all time. 

But the point to which we desire attention is the 
growth of gambling, and the gambling spirit in our 
midst. This has been for a long time the despair of 
moralists, philanthropists, and reformers generally. 
Sport is supreme. The “ bookmaker ” is everywhere. 
In the city office, in our public schools, in the private 
home, gambling works mischief. A prominent feature 
of our manufacturing towns, on certain days, has been 
the crowd of “runners” waiting the result of a race. 
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Quite recently 20,000 people in Leeds petitioned the 
Home Secretary against a new by-law of the Leeds 
Corporation prohibiting street betting ; and at a recent 
dinner party, relates the Ladies’ Field, “a dashing 
cavalry colonel told his neighbor that any fairly good 
player of the male sex can win £20 or £30 a week at 
bridge ’’—that popular and innocent-seeming game— 
“if he always plays with ladies.” 

The career which Lord Rosslyn is just now running 
at Monte Carlo, and the interest it has excited, are 
only the latest society illustration. Betting has become 
the common vice, while the subtle forms of gambling, 
the spirit of speculation, the greed of gain, the haste 
to be rich, the unscrupulous profitting at the expense 
of others, etc., leave none untouched, so that the evil 
deplored has become the bane of all classes. The 
proceedings of the law courts frequently reveal to what 
an extent the habit prevails ; not only in the higher 
walks of commerce and the larger proceedings that 
compel attention, but everywhere ; society is honey- 
combed by it. Employers gamble on a large scale, 
their clerks on a smaller. Workmen and workwomen 
in East London shop and factory are the victims of 
the vice ; but equally so are the denizens of western 
drawing-rooms, who only substitute Rhodesian shares 
and the like operations on a larger scale, for the humble 
sweepstakes. These facts, and they might be multipled 
indefinitely, have long been notorious. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. Io. 
THE ROMAN GOVERNMENT. 


GOLDEN TExT.—For strangers have risen up against me, 
And violent men have sought after my soul : 
They have not set God before them. 
Behold, God is mine helper : 
The Lord is of them that uphold my soul. 
—Psalms, liv., 3. 


. Before study of Lesson read Luke, xxiii., I-25. 


In previous lessons we have considered the government 
of Palestine under the Romans down to the death of 
Herod the Great, in the year 4 B. C. His last years 
were shadowed by plots and counterplots, involving 
several of his sons, three of whom were put to death 
by his orders—those, indeed, who should have reigned 
after him. By his will, which was finally confirmed by 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, his kingdom was 
divided among three of his surviving sons. 

A district to the north of the Sea of Galilee, and 
including the city of Capernaum, was given to Philip. 
He proved an able administrator, ruling his country 
wisely until his death in 34 A. D. His connection 
with the gospel story is very slight. After the execution 
of John the Baptist Jesus spent a large part of his time 
in the tetrarchy of Philip, apparently avoiding that of 
Herod Antipas. Philip married Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias, whose dancing so pleased Herod Antipas 
that he was induced to behead John the Baptist at her 
request. Jesus removed from Nazareth to Capernaum 
early in his ministry (Matthew, iv., 13), and from this 
time on it was his home, though much of his time was 
spent in his ministry in Galilee. 


Herod Antipas was made tetrarch of Galilee and 
Perea, the latter being the district east of the Jordan. 
He retained his position throughout the life-time of 
Jesus. Antipas was not especially favored by 
Augustus, but on the death of the emperor, in 14 A. 
D., Tiberius succeeded to the purple, with whom this 
son of Herod was a favorite. He was crafty and 
treacherous—Jesus calls him “that fox ’’ (Luke, xiii., 
32)—qualities which rendered him serviceable to a 
monarch who desired a spy among his eastern repre- 
sentatives. The early life of Jesus was spent in his 
tetrarchy. 

Antipas resembled his father in his love of luxury 
and magnificence. He was a great builder. The 
most important of his building operations was the 
founding of the city of Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, 
built in the year 26 or 27 A. D. It was in the latter 
year that, on the occasion of a visit to Rome, he fell 
in love with the wife of his half-brother Philip (not the 
tetrarch). This was Herodias, the beautiful grand- 
daughter of Herod and his murdered wife, Mariamne. 
This passion led in the end to his downfall. He 
divorced his own wife, the daughter of an Arabian 
king, in order to marry Herodias, who was also 
divorced. This led to war with the affronted Arabian, 
in which Antipas was finally defeated. It was this 
marriage which John the Baptist condemned with such 
scorn and contempt that he was first imprisoned at 
Macheerus, in Perea, and then slain at the close of a 
drunken revel by the scheming of Herodias. The 
defeat of Antipas by the Arabian occurred in 36 A. D. 
In 37 his patron, Tiberius, died, and was succeeded as 
emperor, by the infamous Caligula. Philip the tetrarch 
had died in 34, and at once on his accession Caligula 
advanced a brother of Herodias, Agrippa I., to the 
government of these dominions with the title of king. 
Herodias, jealous of her brother’s superior title, urged 
her husband to go to Rome and plead for a similar 
honor in the place of his title of tetrarch. But when he 
arrived he was confronted with a charge of disloyalty, 
made by Agrippa himself, and was banished in 39 to 
Gaul, whither his wife accompanied him, and thus they 
disappear from history. His dominions were added 
to those of Agrippa, of whom we will hear more in 
our later study. 

The province of Judea, with Samaria and Idumea, 
were given to Archealaus, a third son of Herod the 
Great. He proved himself, within a few years, wholly 
incapable. His reign began with a revolt and a 
slaughter by the Romans of thousands of his subjects. 
After nine years of violence and misrule even Augustus 
was convinced that he was a failure, and he was 
banished to Gaul (6 A. D.). Judea now became an 
imperial province of the type which was governed by 
an officer known as a procugator. 

And now the unhappy country came to almost 
wish for the return of the incapable Archealaus. At 
least he knew something of Jewish customs and Jewish 
prejudices. They were trampled under foot by the 
procurators. At the very first Quirinius, the legate 
of Syria, took a census of Judea, and arranged for its 
taxation (6 A. D.). This provoked resistance ; the 
numbering and the tax alike being regarded as bddges 
of slavery. It was at this time that was formed the 
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band of Zealots, or the party of armed resistance to 
Rome. The revolt which followed was smothered in 
blood. The taxes were collected by officers under 
supervision of the procurators—the “ publicans’’ of 
the gospels. A series of procurators, each worse than 
his predecessor, all rapacious and avaricious, bring us 
to Pontius Pilate, who was procurator for ten years, 
26-36 A. D. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—Lesson No. 10. Third Month 9. 
THE DISCIPLES SCATTERED. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Therefore they that were scattered abroad 
went about preaching the word.—Acts, viii., 4. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, viii., 3-17. 
AFTER the death of Stephen, as our lesson records, 
the persecution of the disciples became so great that 
all except the apostles (who remained in Jerusalem) 
were scattered throughout Judea and Samaria; but 
this very scattering proved to be a source of strength 
to the church, for wherever they went they preached 
the word that was given to them. Philip, who went 
to Samaria, proclaiming Christ and healing the sick, 
was one of the seven deacons appointed at Jerusalem. 

Simon was evidently one of those sorcerers who 
was skilled in magic, and was enabled, by sleight of 
hand and other arts, to deceive the people and make 
them believe that miraculous powers had been be- 
stowed upon him by God. When he heard the elo- 
quence of Philip, and beheld the much greater wonders 
that he wrought, he was himself converted and baptized. 

When the news of Philip’s conversions in Samaria 
reached Jerusalem, the apostles sent Peter and John 
thither, believing that through their prayers the con- 
verts might receive the Holy Spirit. We infer from 
this that those who listened to Philip accepted the 
gospel that he preached as the truth, but had not yet 
felt the kindling of the Divine fire within their own 
hearts. Our lesson does not say that the Holy Spirit 
was given them because of the laying on of hands, 
but that it was given them at the time of, or after, the 
hands were placed upon them. Simon, not yet per- 
ceiving the nature of the true baptism, offered money 
for the power possessed by the apostles; but when 
he perceived that he had been seeking to glorify self 
rather than God, he repented and asked Peter and 
John to pray that he might be forgiven. 

George Fox believed that the power to heal the 
sick is possessed by those who have a sufficient measure 
of the Holy Spirit, as the following passages from 
his journal show: “After I was set at liberty from 
Nottingham gaol (where his preaching had converted 
the sheriff) I travelled, as before, in the work of the 
Lord. Coming to Mansfield Woodhouse, there was 
a distracted woman under a doctor’s hand, with her 
hair loose about her ears. He was about to let her 
blood, she being first bound, and many people about 
her, holding her by violence ; but he could get no blood 
from her. I desired them to unbind her and let her 
alone, for they could not touch the spirit in her by 
which she was tormented. So they did unbind her, 
and I was moved to speak to her, and in the name of 
the Lord to bid her be quiet and still; and she was 
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so. The Lord’s power settled her mind and she 
mended. Afterwards she received the truth and con- 
tinued in it to her death; and the Lord’s name was 
honored ; to whom the glory of all his works belongs. 
Many great and wonderful things were wrought by the 
heavenly power in those days ; for the Lord made bare 
his omnipotent arm, and manifested his power to the 
astonishment of many ; by the healing virtue whereof 
many have been delivered from great infirmities, and 
the devils were made subject through his name; of 
which particular instances might be given, beyond 
what this unbelieving age is able to receive or bear.” 

‘‘When we came to Baldock in Hertfordshire I 
asked if there was nothing in that town, no profession ; 
and it was answered me there were some Baptists, 
and a Baptist woman sick. John Rush, of Bedford- 
shire, went with me to visit her. When we came in 
there were many tender people about her. They told 
me she was not a woman for this world, but if I had 
anything to comfort her concerning the world to come 
I might speak to her. I was moved of the Lord 
God to speak to her; and the Lord raised her up 
again, to the astonishment of the town and country. 
: Great meetings and convincements were in 
these parts afterwards; many received the word of 
life, and sat down under the teaching of Christ, their 
Saviour.” 

In the early history of Friends there is no close 
parallel to the scattering of the disciples at Jerusalem ; 
but those who were converted were anxious for the 
spread of their simple gospel, and made other con- 
verts wherever they could. At the present time Friends 
are scattered all over the United States, not by per- 
secution, but because of their personal and business 
interests ; and if they had the zeal of the early disciples 
we should hear of the upbuilding, not of one, but of 
dozens of Friends’ meetings. 


THE VALUE OF MISFORTUNE.—It is often contended 
that trial, misfortune, loss, trouble, and pain never yet 


made any one better or sweeter in nature or life. But 
the universality of these things, the impossibility of 
escape from misfortune in some form, would seem to 
indicate that God, in instituting this earthly order, must 
have had a thought of disciplining and educating hu- 
man nature in the way of righteousness. 

We come not out of heart-breaking trial where we 
went in. The experience has left its mark—not al- 
ways a scar or disfigurement, sometimes an ennobling 
and sanctifying beauty. Some natures doubtless are 
left cynical, bitter, and unbelieving ; but perhaps on 
the road to a deeper life it is better they should pass 
through the alkali desert than forever remain frivolous, 
unreflective, and light. We can hardly escape the con- 
clusion that afflictions, trials, and troubles do play a 
great part in the development of humanity.—[ Chris- 
tian Register. | 

d>€ 

THE spirit of liberty is not merely, as some people 
imagine, a jealousy of our own particular rights, but a 
respect for the rights of others, and an unwillingness 
that any man, whether high or low, should be wronged 


| and trampled under foot.—([Channing. } 
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JUDGING OF “ DIVERSIONS.” 

Ir we agree that some forms of “ diversion’’ are to be 
accounted permissible, or even desirable, and we 
recognize at the same time that there are other forms 
which are harmful, and therefore not to be allowed, 
the need naturally arises of defining the two classes, 
We have said a word or two on this theme lately, but 
we return to it in the hope of making the case some- 
what more plain. 

What diversions lie beyond the allowable point ? 
We have “indulgence,’’ we have “ dissipation,” we 
have “vice.” These are closely related ; though they 
are not the same thing, they form a descending scale. 
We shall desire certainly to halt before entering upon 
it. We shall desire to check ourselves when we are 
invited to engage in forms of amusement which 
evidently lead on into paths that are plainly marked, 
a little farther on, as those of wrongful living. 

One rule, then, as to diversions should be that they 
are not introductory in their nature to others which 
are justly forbidden. The difficulty of stopping at the 
point of safety, when once the down-hill road has been 
taken, is well-known. Experience has dilated upon 
this innumerable times. To taste a little of what is 
hurtful, and to find the appetite for it grow, is a story 
of human folly and injury very familiar. 

There is another rule about diversions. They 
should not be in themselves hurtful to the character. 
The person who takes them up should not be thereby 
weakened in good and wholesome qualities. This is 
a vitally important test. If the person who desires 
enjoyment, who craves a “ good time,”’ is to have his 
clarity of mind, his clearness of judgment, his refine- 
ment, and his purity, clouded by securing the pleasures 
he seeks, he may be sure that they are not innocent 
diversions. And he must judge himself strictly. He 
must weigh and measure himself to see if he has lost 
moral weight or spiritual stature. One of the 
commonest pleas for this or that indulgence is to say 
“1 don’t see that it ever did me any harm,’’—when, 
at the same time actual harm Aas been done, and the 
nice sense of distinguishing right and wrong has itself 
suffered. 

And again: Let those who are not young, those 





who have become parents, or guardians, or teachers, or 
who if they are none of these find themselves looked up 
to, remember that their conduct is watched. Their 
influence is potent. It is not merely that they may 
enjoy themselves, and feel it allowable, and be sensi- 
ble of no injury, but it is to be remembered that what 
they have done becomes an example for others. They 
may consider the particular indulgence which they 
grant themselves the limit, but their imitators will 
probably consider it only the starting point. If, for 
example, parents are habitual card-players without 
‘« stakes,’’ it may easily be that their children will be 
card-players for money. 

It is, in fact, the evidence that we are lacking in 
self-restraint, that we do not hold ourselves in check, 
.which sets a bad example. One who is intemperate 
in food or drink, or in speech or action, any one who 
passes the line of prudent and innocent pleasures of 
whatever kind, destroys his good influence over others. 
If he shows himself in his family or in his circle as 
wanting in strict principles of living, he must not ex- 
pect that any one will be influenced by him to adopt 
good principles for themselves. Others will recognize 
him as a follower of pleasure rather than duty, as one 
who indulges rather than controls himself, and in his 
self-indulgence will perceive clearly his defects of 
character. 

Children will be children, certainly, and youth is a 
time for innocent pleasure. But as we pass out of 
childhood, we are to lay aside childish things, and as 
we attain maturity we are to consider very carefully 
what we may allow to ourselves and what we may 
not, keeping on the safe side rather than venturing 
across the line. 


A FRIEND in a city westward, who is asked to prepare a 
paper on ‘‘ The History of Friends in America, from the Sep- 
aration, 1827-8, to the Present Time,'’ has written to us for 
data upon which she can proceed. Such a paper, fairly com- 
plete, would involve many weeks of careful and laborious con- 
sultation of authorities, and even a sketch of the subject would 
take a good deal of time and patience. 

There is no convenient and satisfactory book giving the 
whole of what our correspondent has been asked for. The 
best known to us is the short history by Professor Alen C. 
Thomas, and Dr. Richard H. Thomas, published 1895 (Phila- 
delphia, John C. Winston & Co. ; London, Edward Hicks), 
which gives an interesting outline, without going into detail. 
Samuel M. Janney’s fourth volume of his History of Friends 
describes the Separation. William Hodgson’s history describes 
the ‘‘ Wilburite’’ and ‘‘Gurneyite’’ divisions among Ortho- 
dox Friends. 


Tue slaughter of beautiful trees by the extraordinary— 
doubtless we may say unprecedented, so far as living persons’ 
experience goes—ice storm of last Sixth-day, has brought real 
pain to many homes in this part of the world. A tree's life is 
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very real, and its company, year after year, makes its charac- 
ter and qualities almost human. Thousands of fruit and 
shade trees in orchards, lawns, parks, and grounds have been 
ruined ; others, doubtless, will in time recover part, if not all, 
their original beauty. Many and many new ones ought to 
be planted this year and next. 


WE call attention to the short communication from James 
P. Plummer, stating the case of Friends at Huntington, 
Indiana,—referred to in last week’s issue of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 


WE are sorry to say that at this writing no further word has 


ANGELL.—At Belding, Mich., Second month 17, 1902, 
after a short illness of pneumonia, Homer H., son of the late 
Augustus and Eliza A. Angell, of Ghent, N. Y. 


BROWN.—At the residence of her granddaughter, Nora 
Marandille, at Pendleton, Indiana, Second month 6, 1902, of 
pneumonia, Mary Ann Brown, in her 89th year ; an esteemed 
member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, where she 
had lived nearly 50 years. 

She was seldom absent from our meetings all this time, 
when it was in her power to come. ee 


COOPER.—At Easton, Maryland, Second month 18, 1902, 
after a protracted illness, Mary Elizabeth Cooper, daughter of 
Ezra and Elizabeth Tomlinson Cooper (both deceased), of New 
Jersey, aged 41 years; a member of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting, Maryland. 

GRAHAM.—At Bay View, Grange-over-Sands, Lanca- 
shire, England, Second month 8, 1902, Ann, wife of Michael 
Graham, aged 76 years. Interment at Friends’ burial 
ground, Kendal, on the 12th. 

[She was he mother of our friend John William Graham. 
Her health had been failing for a year or more. } 


HALDEMAN.—At Newtown, Pa., Second month 17, 
1902, Grace B., wife of Moses Haldeman, formerly of Plum- 
stead, Bucks county, Pa., in her 77th year; a member of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


SARAH M. HARRIS. 


Sarah M. Harris died Twelfth month 27, 1901, atthe home 
of her daughter, Helen Harris Sutton, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York, in the 54th year of her age. 

The life of this dear friend was one worthy of more than 
passing notice. At twenty-four years of age she was left with 
two little children, and forced to become a bread winner. 
She studied kindergartening and graduated as a teacher, and 
taught for one year at her parents’ home in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. She then removed to New York, and started a kin- 
dergarten at Friends’ Seminary, where she continued for 
twenty years. In addition to this, for several years she taught 
a training class of young women, two of whom became mem- 
bers with Friends. 

Sarah's mother was a Friend, and thus she received a 
Friendly education. When she came to New York she at- 
tended Friends’ meeting, and about the year 1875 she re- 
quested membership for herself and two children and they be- 
came members of New York Meeting. She took a deep inter- 
est in Society affairs, was diligent in attending meetings, active 
in First-day School work, a very efficient worker in the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association, and interested in all Philanthropic 
service. 

In her teaching she always tried to foster high ideals—and 
many are the young women, and many the mothers, who feel 
grateful to her for the helpful lessons she taught. As one of 
her pupils said, ‘‘ she made religion real.’’ She was a whole- 
souled, earnest woman, always loving and always giving. 
Her very countenance invited confidence, and when travelling 
she often met persons who felt her magnetic influence, and she 
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would frequently be told the life history of a person whom a 
few minutes before she had never seen. She became inter- 
ested in the mothers’ movement, and attended the first Con- 
gress of Mothers in Washington, D. C., and later was chosen 
president of the New York City Mothers’ Club ; she was also 
on the executive board of the New York State Assembly of 
Mothers. She lived to raise her children, and see them both 
settled in comfortable homes, and in their turn become parents. 
She was still in her prime, and her passing away after a short 
illness was a great shock to her family and her many friends, 
for she was a devoted mother and a constant inspiration to her 
children. During the last few days of her life, she greeted all 
who came into her room with such sweet smiles that the nurse 
said, ‘‘ they were Heavenly smiles.’’ How true of her were 
the words of Solomon : 
‘« She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 

And the law of kindness is on her tongue ; 

She looketh well to the ways of. her household. 

And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up and call her blessed.’’ 

A. L. M. 


MARY ANN TAYLOR. 

It seems that more than a simple notice should be given of 
Mary Ann Taylor, who has so recently passed on to the great 
beyond. 

She was the daughter of Bernard and Rebecca Taylor (both 
deceased). She was born and lived most of her life near 
Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., but some vears ago removed 
to Washington, soon after entering the Industrial Home 
School, where she was a successful teacher, and remained 
there until her death, which occurred First month 25, 1902, 
aged 59 years. 

Beloved by all who knew her, she was ever cheerful, tender, 
and patient ; and her gentle influence was felt by all with whom 
she came in contact ; her example was worthy of imitation. 

She leaves a sister, the wife of Dr. 1. S. Stone, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and two brothers, Daniel W. and William P. 
Taylor, of Wilmington, Del., with a large circle of relatives 
and friends to mourn her loss. They have the sweet assur- 
ance that she has entered one of the many mansions prepared 
for those who love God. M. R. W. 

Waterford, Va. 


ELIZABETH POOL. 

Elizabeth Pool departed this life very suddenly, on Fifth- 
day morning, Second month 6, 1902, aged nearly 92 years ; 
a member of Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting. 

She was born at Seaford, Delaware, Third month 13, 1810. 
She was the daughter of James and Ann Collins. Her father 
having died when she was eight years old, she was left with 
her mother and two sisters. When nine years old she went to 
live in the family of Tilghman Meloney, one of our old-time 
Friends, a great uncle of Martin W. Meloney, and in her. nine- 
teenth year she was married to John Pool, a young Friend of 
high standing and good repute. They were married Twelfth 
month 18, 1828 ; she came with him to Caroline county, Md., 
in the near limits of Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting. She 
was not a member at that time, but by convincement soon 
joined heart and hand with Friends. She was for several 
years an elder in our monthly meeting. 

She lived in the bonds of love and affection with her hus- 
band for fifty-four years, he having died in 1883; he was a 
man of great firmness and stability. By industry and frugal- 
ity they were blessed in basket and in store. She was the 
mother of eleven children, all of whom lived to be grown, 
married, and settled in life, except one, who died at the age of 
seven years, and she had also forty-two grandchildren, and 
nineteen great-grandchildren. She has always been of an 
amiable disposition, a kind friend and neighbor, and great 
peacemaker. She was beloved by all who knew her. 

It was on the 3d of Ninth month, 1899, that our friends 
Joseph Powelland Martin W. Meloney paid her a very accept- 
able visit, and held a parlor meeting with her, and it seemed 
her very soul was blessed, and when those friends had to de- 
part and bid her farewell she said, ‘‘ Farewell, friends ; if I 
never see you again in this world, I hope to meet you in 
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heaven.’’ I stayed a while with her after those friends had 
left, and our conversation turned on going to meeting, when 
she said, ‘‘ Thy father used to ask me nearly every week to 
go to mid-week meeting with him, but having a large family 
to do for, could not see how I could go. But,’’ said she, ‘I 
most always went to mid-week meeting with him, and never 
lost anything by it, but gained a great deal, and was blessed 
for so doing.’’ 

She was like unto a shock of ripe corn, ready to be gath- 
ered into the garner. i ee 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DvuANESBURG Quarterly Meeting was held in Albany 
the 16th and 17th of Second month. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders on Seventh- 
day afternoon was small—and yet the few gathered 
from the different monthly meetings in loving solicitude 
for the welfare of our Society, felt an added bond of 
unity and strength in the service. 

On First-day morning a large gathering of Friends 
and friendly people nearly filled the house. Our friend 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, being with us, used 
these words of Paul, as a text : ‘‘ Whereupon, O King 
Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.’’ Emphasis was given to the thought of God’s 
present-day revelation to the souls of men. It was 
held that men and women have their heavenly visions 
in our time, and that life is strengthened and sweetened 
by recognizing and obeying these. The value of such 
revelations consists in the fact that they are ours. 
Social and political progress always began with the 
individual, and was generally due to the divine 
promptings and the heavenly visions of duty and 
destiny that come to men and women. This thought 
should lead to an appreciation of the importance of the 
individual life in the divine economy. As the whole 
of a number is equal to the sum of all its parts, so the 
great problem of life is made up of the individuals 
composing it, and no factor in the problem is so 
insignificant, as not to be necessary and important. 
This dignifies our human lives, intensifies their 
importance, and should tend to make sensible and 
serious the meditations of our hearts, the words of our 
mouths, and the service of our lives. 

First-day evening a meeting was appointed at the 
same place, which was well attended and much 
appreciated by some not in membership with Friends. 
The central thought in the message of our friend was 
the necessity of confidence in the Divine as the basis 
of the persistent spiritual life. From God's dealings 
with the lower forms of animal life—His marvelous 
adaptation of means to ends, in the perfection of that 
life—we may feel confidence in the same divine purpose 
to enlarge and perfect the spiritual life in us. The 
kinship of the Spirit is determined not by an acceptance 
of - mystifying theological propositions but, as the 
Master said, “by doing the will of God,” and that 
means by enlarging and perfecting the life in us, which 
is the light of men. 

On Second-day morning a heavy fall of snow and 
high wind prevented all but a few concerned Friends 
from gathering to attend to the business of the 
Quarterly Meeting. Yet, although the storm raged 
without, the message given was warm and vitalizing, 
overflowing with desires for the betterment of human 


society. We were encouraged not only to have 
confidence in, and dependence upon, the Divine reveal- 
ings that come us, but to maintain a cheerfulness of 
character in the performance of known duty—to 
cultivate a genial spirit, that our attitude even under 
trying circumstances exhibit an evénness of temper and 
amiability that shall tend to make us a strength to 
others. Under the tender and uplifting influence of 
prayer our meeting turned to the business of the 
session. 

Reports of committees were encouraging, especially 
along the lines of philanthropic work. Near the close, 
a visiting Friend from Pittstown Monthly Meeting 
spoke earnestly of the sterling worth and integrity of 
Friends, yet greatly feared that sometimes there was 
too much of a grasping disposition, even in those of 
advancing years, to reach out after this world’s goods, 
without endeavoring to enrich the soul-life. 


M. J. H. 





Our friend Joel Borton satisfactorily attended last 
week the meetings on Long Island for which appoint- 
ments had been made. He was at Matinecock on 
First-day morning, the 16th. There was a good 
attendance, the scholars of the Friends’ Academy, near 
by, being present with their teachers. Joel’s further 
attendances were at Flushing, an appointed meeting, 
on Third-day evening, the 18th (postponed from 
Second-day evening, on account of the storm); at 
Westbury Monthly Meeting, at Matinecock, on 
Fourth-day morning ; Jericho, the usual mid-week 
meeting on Fifth-day morning, which was longer than 
usual. At Westbury, on Sixth-day morning, an 
appointed meeting was held, fully attended by the 
members of the meeting, and others. 

Joel expects to be at Cornwall-on-Hudson, on 
First-day, the 9th instant, and to attend, then, some 
other appointments in that neighborhood. 





The Lincoln Executive Meeting of Friends of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was held at the home of the clerk, 
1212 E street, Second month 13. 

The principal business coming before the meeting 
was arranging for the coming Half Year’s meeting, 
which will be held Fourth month 26, 27, 28. 

The meeting had the encouraging presence of 
friends Isaiah Lightner and wife, of Monroe, Nebraska, 
passing through Lincoln en route for southern points 
on the Gulf coast. An excursion, composed chiefly of 
lumber dealers, of whom their son Stephen Lightner 
Was one, made a pleasant company. G. 


‘* WHEN men do anything for God, the very least 
thing, they never know where it will end, nor what 
amount of work it will do for Him. Love's secret, 
therefore, is to be always doing things for God, and 
not to mind because they are very little.” 


s>¢€ 
Wuat a tame world this would be if we had not 
perpetually the shock of adverse judgment and opin- 
ion. Storms root the oak, fire tempers steel, great 
epochs make history, and adversity well borne makes 
character.—[Frances E. Willard.] 
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ISAAC WILSON’S LETTERS. 


Soon after our arrival at our friend David Branson’s, 
(at Clear Brook, Va.), we found arrangements were 
made for calls, visits, and meetings for the week at our 
disposal. The first of these was Seventh-day morn- 
ing, when their son William took me four or five miles 
to call on an aged Friend, Sarah Jackson, who does 
not get out to meeting but appreciates the comforts of 
her home and kindness of her many friends. In the 
afternoon we made a pleasant call at William Robin- 
son’s, then to James Stevenson’s, where the aged wife 
and mother is unable to go from home, but is enjoying 
the reward of having done what she could, and the 
comforts and blessings of home with kind children and 
grandchildren. We went to Jonathan Branson’s for 
tea and enjoyed the evening socially until time to go 
to Hugh Lupton’s, according to previous arrange- 
ment, where we found several friends awaiting our 
coming and ready to join in completing plans for 
further visits. 

After a restful night we felt trustful for ability to 
meet the full day that was before us. The morning 
meeting in the old stone meeting-house at Hopewell 
was acknowledged as a satisfactory one. The patrition 
that separated the Orthodox Friends and ours, in their 
common morning meeting, was opened, and we were 
glad to believe that all felt pleased that it was so. 
After meeting we went, with a number of others, to 
Jonah Reese’s, regretting that we had only time to 
stop to dine on our way to Winchester to a meeting 
appointed for 3 p.m. We found the house filled, until 
quite a number went into the Upper gallery. And no 
company could be more attentive listeners to the 
spoken word. While we felt the day had been quite 
full, yet I did not feel to decline the request for a 
parlor meeting at James Robinson’s, where we were to 
spend the night. We felt it to be an opportunity 
much enjoyed by the large room full of interested and 
inquiring minds. 

Second-day morning found us quite rested and 
ready for a ride of eight miles over the mountain to an 
appointed meeting at 11, at Gainsburg, where we found 
a larger number gathered than we had reason to ex- 
pect, considering the cold weather and a week-day 
meeting. The teacher from the school near by came 
with her scholars, and we trust they found some food 
for thought in the lesson presented. 

After meeting we drove two miles up the valley to 
Samuel Brown’s to dine, where the young mother 
(who could not leave her children to attend meeting), 
had dinner provided, and we enjoyed our short stay 
with them. We then went for a call at Margaret 
Robinson’s, and took tea at Jonathan Jackson’s before 
going to Joseph Robinson’s for the night, and no pala- 
tial home could afford the visitor a more hearty wel- 
come or open-hearted hospitality. I recalled the feel- 
ing of afew summers ago that forbade my leaving until 
a message of love and encouragement that was with 
me was expressed, and this morning, before we arose 
from the breakfast table, the voice of cheer and thank- 
fulness came for the blessings enjoyed. We made our 
return trip of eight miles to Winchester, making a 
short call at Rosannie Purcell’s, and went to dine at 
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John Bond’s home, and while regretting his absence 
(in the South) enjoyed our short stay with his inter- 
esting family. We left again soon after dinner, as we 
had several calls to make on Friends whose feeble 
condition prevents them getting out. After four of 
these, which were necessarily short, we found our 
friend Daniel Wood in waiting, and were soon in his 
comfortable carriage for a five-mile ride to another of 
those hospitable homes that Virginia is truly noted 
for. And although an invalid wife and mother has 
been removed since my former visit here, yet the same 
kind hospitality is extended by the father and daugh- 
ter, and the visit much enjoyed. 

Fourth-day morning, the high wind of the night 
having abated, it was bright and clear, and we returned 
to Winchester to attend the week-day meeting, and 
while not so large as on First-day, it was no less a 
favored meeting. We then drove to dine at Robert 
Wickersham’s, our friend Daniel Wood accompanying 
us ; but we soon left by train to Wadesville, where we 
enjoyed the evening and night very much in the genial 
home of Lewis and Susan Pidgeon, who with their 
children are among the interested ones in our Society’s 
welfare. We also enjoyed a call with the father, 
Samuel Pidgeon, whose feeble condition of health pre- 
vented his usual regularity in the attendance of meet- 
ings, but who with his three daughters enjoys the home 
life that accompanies kindness and devotion in its varied 
duties. We fourd a message of cheer and comfort to 
leave with them, before starting for meeting at Hope- 
well, which is the last of the series engaged for. The 
line of thought and service being especially in the So- 
ciety’s interest, it seemed a fitting close of our public 
service here, and the farewells were accompanied with 
expressions of appreciation by young and old. 

We were accompanied by a number of others to 
the home of Charles Clavenger, where Virginia’s kind 
hospitality was again enjoyed. The afternoon was 
only too short for the pleasant social opportunity, to 
which the young people added their share. We re- 
turned with our friends David and Ann Branson to 
their home, where we went a week ago, with the 
thought and feeling of calling it our home while there, 
but only to spend the first and last night. Brother 
Jonathan Branson and family joining us, we enjoyed 
this last evening very much indeed. The fine, favor- 
able weather of the week came to a close with our 
stay, and Fifth-day morning we found it rainy and ex- 
ceedingly icy. We bade our kind friends farewell and 
were soon on the train. The storm did not affect our 
travel, but owing to poor connections we had to walk 
some distance to Mt. Holly, in the rain, but soon ar- 
rived at Biglerville, where we were welcomed in the 
home of our friend Elizabeth M. Koser. 

Isaac WILSON. 
Biglerville, Pa., Second month 25. 


THE Lancaster, Pa., /nguirer, of recent date, says: ‘‘ Two 
weeks ago the funeral of Harry Shiffer, of Weidmanville, who 
died from diphtheria, took place, and in spite of the health 
officer, Dr. M. W. Raub, the coffin was opened at the grave 


and the body exposed to public view. The undertaker was 
Henry Wolf, of Lincoln, and two of his daughters have since 
been stricken with the disease.’ 





FROM MATILDA J. UNDERWOOD. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Durinc this long silence, though much absorbed in 
secular affairs, and unable to keep up my correspond- 
ence with absent friends, 1 would not have them feel 
that they are forgotten. This neglect causes you to 
come more frequently, guests in the still chambers of 
the heart, while the hands are too constantly engaged 
to take up the pen. How many letters would have to 
be written ere we would receive the messages in re- 
turn we so often long for. 

This privation would be more easily borne did not 
my aged mother have to share the loss. Will the 
friends and relatives who read this remember her this 
winter? The 13th of this month brought her 89th 
birthday. Though she could not reply to all your 
loving epistles last year, they are reread many times, 
and if you were with her for a while and hear her, as 
memory goes back, you would realize with me the 
active and appreciative mind she retains, together with 
the use of all her faculties, truly linking us with the 
past when she relates incidents that took place more 
than eighty years ago as easily as we can relate what 
took place yesterday. 

I left her long enough to keep my appointment as 
delegate to the convention of the Anti-Saloon League, 
held at Washington, and then returned home, though 
I had desired to attend the Peace Conference in Phila- 
delphia. I was somewhat comforted, though, when 
my youngest son said, “If we can get shut of the sa- 
loons there will not be so much need for peace meet- 
ings ;’’ yet much more to know, though able to do so 
little myself, that the good work is going on in every 
direction. As Francis E. Willard said, ‘‘ I desire to be 
With temperance workers in all their camps.” I wish 
all friends of the cause could have been encouraged by 
witnessing with us the harmony and interest mani- 
fested throughout the sessions of the convention. 

I wonder if our faithful editors (few in number 
now) have any idea how we appreciate our weekly 
visitor, the INTELLIGENCER, which makes it possible, 
with the cooperation of Friends, to hear from every 
portion of our household of faith. It comes to the 
few fruit-bearing branches, the few regular attenders 
of their home meetings in many places, bringing a 
share of the good things enjoyed at the conferences 
and other meetings they have been unable to attend. 
If all who love the inheritance of the name, as set 
forth in your editorial of First month 25, would become 
doers of the law, none would be burdened, and we 
could joyfully attend all our home meetings without 
feeling, as is sometimes the case, that if we fail the 
meeting will not be held. But let us not be discour- 
aged ; the empty benches may be filled if we faithfully 
continue to do our part; going on from “ strength to 
strength ” we will be shown what to do. 

MatTILpA J. UNDERWOOD. 





Harveysburg, Ohio. 





ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, the public man, and Dr. 
Crawford W. Long, the discoverer of anzsthesia, have been 
agreed upon by the Georgia Commission as the subjects of the 
State’s two statues to be placed in Statuary Hall, in the Capito] 
at Washington. 
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FROM SAMUEL S. ASH. 
Tue birthday of George Washington is not celebrated 
or honored much in the South—not as much, per- 
haps, as that of Jefferson Davis. The birthday of 
Booker T. Washington is not known, but the work 
accomplished by George and Booker will honor the 
name of Washington for generations. 

Martha Schofield and Mary S. Ash returned this 
morning from their trip of three or four days to the 
Tuskegee Institute, where they attended the confer- 
ences and visited the various departments, greatly to 
their pleasure and satisfaction. Over one thousand 
students, in thorough discipline and training, entirely 
under colored instructors and managers, is a feature 
of the ‘‘ New South’’ helping to solve the race prob- 
lem in the most satisfactory way. 

The weather here at Aiken has been, for the most 
part, cold and stormy, with several fine, bracing days 
interspersed of clear sunshine, keeping up the spirits 
ofthe Northern visitors. For two days the first of 
this week the trees and shrubbery were covered with 
sleet and snow, making a beautiful winter landscape, 
which we enjoyed greatly. 

On First day we attended, with the great congre- 
gation of the world’s people, “‘ The Church of Our 
Father,” realizing that ‘the groves were God’s first 
temples,’ and that both in summer heat and winter 
cold the broad out doors furnished a magnificent 
cathedral, where disciples of the catholic and universal 
religion might “‘ worship in spirit and in truth.” We 
called upon Martha and Mary Townsend, who had 
not been out, but were enjoying nature from their 
window outlook. 

The opportunity for holding Friends’ meetings has 
not seemed to open yet. This is a particularly mixed 
community. The wealthy “ sports’? of New York, 
who spend their summers at Newport and their win- 
ters here, live in an atmosphere of continuous excite- 
ment, and have litttle regard for any kind of religious 
obligation. Some of them, we are told, attend the ser- 
vices at the Episcopal church, but ‘leave for their 
club-house when the sermon begins”! The residents 
of the town, black and white, each have their Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist congregations. We 
know of no resident Friends except the principal of 
the Schofield School, who is a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting. She is no sectarian, however. 
The pupils of the School usually attend the colored 
Baptist church, where Richard Carroll officiates. It 
is our intention, however, to hold a Friends’ meeting— 
one or more—in the near future, before Martha 
Townsend returns to Baltimore. 

SAMUEL S. AsH. 
Aitken, S. C., Second month 22. . 


THE proper and approved pronunciation of the name 
‘* Pepys ’’—Samuel Pepys, the diarist of the 17th century—is 
‘*Peeps."’ ‘‘ Pips,’’ however, is admissable. 


AMERICA leads in the matter of women practicing medicine. 
The first was Elizabeth Blackwell, who graduated as physician 
in 1849. Three years later there were six in Philadelphia. In 
1889 there were 3,000 women doctors in the United States ; 
in 1896 there were 4,555, and now there are probably 6,000, 
some of whom have a very lucrative practice. 
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FRIENDS AT HUNTINGTON. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I was appointed to see if the necessary funds could be raised 
to purchase suitable ground and build a meeting-house for 
Friends in this town,—Huntington, Indiana. We now have 
to meet in an upstairs room (rented), so we feel the need of a 
house of our own. We used to hold our meetings in the Ma- 
ple Grove neighborhood of Friends, six miles northwest of this 
town, where Friends first settled when they moved to this 
county. Many ofthe aged Friends were taken away by death, 
and the rest of us, except three families, moved to Hunting- 
ton, so we thought it best to hold our meeting in town. 

It now seems, from present circumstances, that if we can- 
not have a house of our own where we can meet, and not 
have to expect to be moved from one place to another, as has 
been the case since we moved to town, our meeting will dwin- 
dle away and be a thing of the past, which a goodly number 
of us hope to prevent if we can. 

Our number is too small, and our means too limited, to 
raise the amount needed ourselves. 

I refer, as to my authority for this writing, to Nehemiah 
Brown, Joseph E. Moore, and M. W. Moore. 

Huntington, Indiana. James P, PLUMMER. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


CHRISTIANA, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 16, at the home of Ethel Brinton, with the en- 
couraging attendance of about thirty-five. 

The literary exercises were opened by singing ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee."’ The president then read from the Bible, 
which was followed by a short silence. 

The paper of the evening, ‘‘The Nearest Duty,’’ was 
prepared by Norman Maule and read by Marvin E. Bushong. 
William P. Brinton read some very good extracts, from which 
all felt they could gain help. 

In the discussion of the paper, The Nearest Duty, it was 
suggested that we should not overlook our duty toward our 
Association, and each one should feel his responsibility in 
doing his part to make our meetings a success. 

Sentiments were offered by the different members, and 
after a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

ELIZABETH P. WALTON, Rec. Sec. 


CHESTER, PA.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the meeting-hoise at 8 o'clock on Sixth- 
day evening, Second month 14. 

After a period of silence the meeting was opened by the 
reading of a chapter from the Bible by Rachel P. Leys. 

The president, Chester Cutler, introduced Isaac H. Hill- 
born, of Philadelphia, who gave us his exceedingly instructive 
lecture on the ‘‘ Jewish Tabernacle,"’ which was enjoyed by 
all. His model of the tabernacle was a great help to the un- 
derstanding, and shows what thought and study has been ex- 
pended in preparing this lecture. The Association feels much 
indebted to our friend for his kindness in consenting to be with 
us and address us on this subject. 

The meeting adjourned to meet again Third month 14. 

Ipa E. Houston, Cor. Sec. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—On Fifth-day evening, Second month 
20, the Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Han- 
nah M. Penrose. The president opened the meeting by read- 
ing the third chapter of I. John. History reading was given 
by William P. Roberts, who read from the ‘‘ Life of Samuel J. 
Levick."’ 

A select reading was given by Ella D. Kinsey, ‘‘ The Door 
of Heaven"’ ; another by Sada R. Johnson, ‘‘ The Mission of 
the Society of Friends.'’ Annie S. Ball recited, ‘‘ Beginning 
Again.”’ 

After a short intermission the program for the next meeting 
was read. E. Irene Meredith then gave a biographical sketch 
of the life of Henry W. Longfellow. A reading by Frank 
Ball was the views of William W. Birdsall on a paper read at 
Swarthmore Conference by Frances M. Robinson, ‘‘ How Shall 
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We Better Qualify Ourselves for First-day School Teaching?’’ 

Gertrude Howard gave a reading from Whittier, ‘‘ The 
Eternal Goodness.’’ This concluded the literary program. 

A letter from the ‘‘ Committee of Ten ’’ was read and dis- 
cussed. Sentiments were given. After a brief silence we ad- 
journed to meet the 20th of Third month, at the home of Wil- 
liam L. Strawn. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the Friends’ school-house. 

After the reading of the minutes the program for the 
evening was opened by Marion Evans, who read a paper on 
Current Topics. She spoke of a theory, lately advanced, that 
America had been first discovered by the Chinese, of the un- 
democratic nature of the preparations for the reception of 
Prince Henry, and of the recent heavy snow-storm. 

This was followed by a paper by Miriam Webb on “ Mu- 
sic.’" She spoke of it as the first of the fine arts, and dwelt on 
its educational value and on its relation to mathematics. The 
grounds of Friends’ testimony against music was then dis- 
cussed. It was said that the sweeping condemnation of music 
by Friends was not authorized by the Discipline or the writ- 
ings of the early Friends. Robert Barclay was quoted as be- 
lieving that one might be inspired to sing as well as to speak 
in meeting. 

A letter from the ‘‘ Committee of Ten"’ appointed by the 
General Conference Committee at Sandy Spring was read, 
asking us to consider whether effective work could be done 
amongst us in presenting the principles and faith of the Soci- 
ety of Friends to those not of its membership. The matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee, and a committee ap- 
pointed to confer with it. 

It was announced thatat the next meeting Beatrice Magill, 
of Swarthmore College, would lecture on ‘‘ Fra Angelico."’ 

The meeting adjourned after a few moments of silence. 

ba 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
the library of the meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, First 
month 14. The evening was devoted almost entirely to the 
poet Lowell ; and in reviewing his life and works we are com- 
pelled to admire more and more the man, the diplomatist, and 
the writer. 

Bertha Janney opened the program by reading a short 
sketch of James Russell Lowell ; after which a quartette, con- 
sisting of Naomi L. Spicer, M. Elizabeth Lamb, Arthur K. 
Taylor, and William S. Pike, sang one of his poems set to 
music, entitled ‘‘ The Choice."’ 

M. Elizabeth Lamb read a sketch of Lowell as a diplomat, 
Rebecca R. Taylor read selections from his poetry, and Emma 
J. Broomell reviewed his prose writings. 

One of the regular features of our meetings, a review of 
current topics, was given by Henry R. Sharpless; and as a 
closing exercise, the quartette sang ‘‘The Blue-bells of 
Scotland.”’ ME. 1: 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house, Second month 14. 
After the business of the meeting, Joseph R. Lippincott re- 
ported on Current Topics. 

The discussion, ‘‘ What are Proper Social Diversions ?”’ 
was opened by two papers by Henry B. Coles and Dr. Nathan 
Thorne. The thought of the first paper was that, while amuse- 
ment is necessary, and material has been provided to satisfy 
the desire of each sense, we should choose those amusements 
which will not unfit us for our work. We should guard against 
those which waste our time and energy, dissatisfy us with our 
occupations, or lead us into bad company. 

The writer of the next paper, in speaking of the need of 
amusement, said: ‘‘A proper amount of labor, well spiced 
with sunny sports, is absolutely necessary to the formation of a 
firm, hardy physical constitution and a cheerful and happy 
mind."’ We need a strong judgment in the choice of amuse- 
ments, and moderation in their use. The chief place for these 
amusements should be in the home, for then there is very lit- 
tle danger from excesses. 


An interesting discussion followed these papers. E. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
At the recent election of the Senior Class the following officers 
were chosen : Commencement speakers, Edson S. Harris, Ida 
Wright; president, Robert H. Walker; vice-president, J. 
Howard Hopkins; secretary, Margaretta Lamb; presenter, 
Ernest J. Taylor; poetess, Edith Verlenden; ivy orator, Na- 
than H. Mannakee ; ivy poet, Fred. Johnson. 

The Faculty have announced that Charles C. Corson, Mar- 
garet Taylor, Elliott Richardson, and Ethel Beardsley have 
been selected by them for additional Commencement speakers. 

Professor Beardsley has donated to the College library a 
valuable collection of old mathematical and engineering 
books. These will be placed with the other volumes of engi- 
neering reference works in the room which is being fitted up in 
Science Hall as a study for the engineers. 

Dean Bond read a paper on ‘‘ Summer Days in England ”’ 
before a recent meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of 
Salem, N. J. . 

President Birdsall, Dr. Hull, and Dr. Holmes attended the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity on Sixth- and Seventh-days, and Dr. Battin was present at 
the exercises of the Washington birthday celebration at the 
University of Pennsylvania, on Sevensh-day morning. 

In First-day morning meeting Professor Hoadley spoke. 
He alluded to the importance of the individual at the present 
time, and contrasted it with the power of the State in the old 
Greek and Roman times. A. M. W. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE University of Pennsylvania on the 22d instant conferred 
several honorary degrees on distinguished persons. One of 
them was the degree of Sc. D. on Joseph Wharton, of this 
city. Heis, as many of our readers will know, president of 
the Board of Managers of Swarthmore College. He made 
large gifts, several years ago, to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to establish the ‘‘ Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy.’’ His practical acquaintance with science, espec- 
ially in its applications to metallurgy and manufacture, is 
hardly exceeded in this country, and he has investigated and 
written much of value along these and other scientific lines. 

Dr. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON has just published a new 
book, ‘‘ The Hand of God in American History.’’ He was 
‘‘ inspired to the task,’’ he says, by reading, forty years ago, 
‘* two lectures which hac been delivered by the brilliant and 
distinguished Professor Henry Reed, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at the Smithsoniap Institution in 1850, on the his- 
tory of the American Union, in which he traced the operations 
of Providence in the welding together of the diverse elements 
which made up colonial America."’ 

Dr. Thompson, whom many of our readers know and 
esteem, is a man of varied activities. He occupies, five days 
of the week's seven, the president's chair of the Central High 
School, and directs the scholastic training of nearly 1,400 stu- 
dents. He is a familiar figure upon the lecture platform, and 
is a staff lecturer of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. He is frequently to be found preaching 


on the first day of the week. In his spare moments he writes 
books. 


THE British Friend says: ‘‘J. Wilhelm Rowntree -has 
returned from his visit to the West Indies and the United States. 
On the evening of the 19th ultimo (First month) he addressed a 
large and intelligent audience at the Friends’ meeting-house, 
Liverpool, on ‘Modern Thought and the Gospel.’ The sub- 
ject was treated in a reverent and helpful manner, Christ being 
set forth asthe centre and climax of the revelation of God to 
man. The address was an able exposition of the progress of 
religious thought, and was received with marked appreciation."’ 

Our friend Susanna D. Wharton, calling attention to an 
article in the Philadelphia 7+ibune (a colored people's paper) 


. in relation to Joseph M. Truman, Jr., adds: 


‘«To one who has known him from childhood his absence 


——- 


from his accustomed places, with his kindly greeting, is a real 
loss. The uncomplaining spirit with which he endured the 
lameness which began in boyhood, and which must have been 
a sore trial to his energetic nature, is evidence of a patient 
self-control which should not be forgotten by those who were 
associated with him. A young friend who recalls his visits to 
his life-long friend, Dillwyn Parrish, says: ‘Even his crutch 
hada cheerful sound!’ Surely the words of the Master as he 
saw Nathaniel coming to him are applicable to the character of 
our friend, ‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile !’”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NIGHT. 


How sweet it is at close of day, 
Our forces waning with the light, 
To turn from toil and care away 
And wait the advent of the night. 


The evening meal, the social hour 

With home-folk, friends, or kindred dear, 
Restore the body’s drooping power, 

The spirit’s clouded vision clear. 


Within, the hearth-fire comfort sheds, 
Without, the moon's pale radiance floods : 

Now Night her sable mantle spreads 
Bedecked with countless silver studs. 


Beneath her silent, solemn sway, 

Both they who laugh and they who weep, 
Who hail or dread the coming day, 

Now woo her gentle handmaid—Sleep ! 


O friendly Night ! how blest the man 
Who, free from care or grief or pain, 
Can rise, refreshed from thy brief span, 
To battle with the world again. 
ROBERT TILNEY. 


BY THE WATERS OF GALILEE. 


THE wind is low in the oleanders, 
Softly stirring the rosy sea ; 

Out from the hill a rill meanders 
Down to the waters of Galilee. 


A burning blazon of blue enamels 
The rainless heaven that arches o’er ; 

And Druses drowse by their crouching camels, 
Where meadows dip to the shingly shore. 


Crumbling walls that the hyssop clings to, 
Such is Magdala’s glory now ; 

And the only ear that the cuckoo sings to 
Is that of the mate on the carol bough. 


The columned city that Herod fashioned, 
That glistened white in the noonday blaze, 
Naught is left of its past impassioned 
Save ghosts that wander its squalid ways. 


Never a sail nor a galley oaring 

The shimmering reaches of liquid calm ; 
Only a watchful vulture soaring 

Over the crest of a lonely palm. 


But still the mountains, violet, vernal, 
And the brooding vales where the shep- 
herds be, 
And the sun, in its equipoise eternal, 
Looking down upon Galilee. 


And ever, to halo the desert places 
By the spell of the girdling silence bound, 
The haunting thought of the Face of faces, 
Of Him through whom this is holy ground. 
—Clinton Scollard. 
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CONDITIONS ABROAD. 


News items from a London journal. 


A serious riot has just occurred at Lisbon, owing toa 
drunken quarrel between some soldiers of the garrison 
of Torre Nova (Lisbon). Some civilians intervening, 
the row became a downright battle between the military 
and the public, the officers of the garrison being 
powerless to, prevent the disorder. Finally, some 200 
soldiers, armed with sabres and revolvers, and headed 
by eight sergeants, rushed the quarter, killing four 
people and injuring a large number of others. 

The Arbetter Zeitung relates the following remark- 
able story of the way in which justice is administered 
in the Austrian army. A private in the tenth battalion 
of Engineers, Leib Margiel, received a letter from the 
editor of a Socialist paper in America. He opened it, 
and was beginning to read it, when an officer came up 
to him, snatched it out of his hand, and ordered his 
arrest. After remaining under arrest for three months, 
Margiel was tried by a court-martial, and found guilty 
of having prohibited literature of a subversive character 
in his possession. He was sentenced to five months’ 
imprisonment, with the addition that once a fortnight 
he should be placed alone in a dark cell for 24 hours, 
and kept without food during this time. As the 
Arbeiter Zeitung points out, anyone who has a grudge 
against a soldier can bring about his imprisonment 
and disgrace by sending him a Socialist paper or 
pamphlet by post, the mere receipt of which renders 
him liable to such severe penalties. 

Recently, Dr. Lueger, the burgomaster of Vienna, 
declined a challenge to a duel from Chevalier von 
Offenheim, an officer in the Reserves, saying that he 
was too old for such folly. For this remark about 
duelling, many officers, but not all, decided to boycott 
the burgomaster. Two officers who did not join the 
boycott drank champagne with Dr. Lueger at the 
Court ball on Saturday night. A colonel who noticed 
this, rushed up, exclaiming excitedly, ‘1, your superior 
officer, forbid you to associate with that man.” The 
officers obeyed reluctantly. A minute later two other 
officers, personal friends of Dr. Lueger, came to clink 
glasses with him. The colonel drove them away 
harshly, and they were bound to obey. The colonel 
then mounted guard over the burgomaster, to see that 
no officers spoke to him. 

The Neue Freie Presse veports that two of the 
officers who ‘‘clinked glasses” with the burgomaster 
of Vienna, and were reprimanded by their superior for 
so doing have been severely punished. One was 
transferred to a remote garrison, and the other’s 
promotion was delayed for a year. 

It now transpires that the student Held, who was 
killed in a duel at Jena, had, with his comrades, sung 
«‘Gaudeamus Igitur”’ and other songs round a bonfire, 
which was lighted in the market-place on the stroke 
of twelve, and then returned to a restaurant, where 
they became intoxicated. When finally he started for 
home, he was in a most exalted state of mind, and 
evidently did not know what. he was doing when he 
boxed Lieutenant Thieme’s ears. The latter reported 
the occurrence to the Court of Honor of his regiment, 
which ordered him to challenge Held to a duel with 
pistols. Held was an excellent swordsman, and hoped 
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to settle the affair in a duel with sabres, but the Court 
of Honor declined to permit this. 


HIS GIFT. 


THREE years ago there died in one of our southern 
cities a man whose rules of life were so different from 
those of his neighbors that most of them thought him 
mad. 

He lived in a spacious old house, surrounded by a 
garden, which he had bought forty years ago. Large 
blocks of business houses now hemmed it in, and he 
was offered a price for his lot which would have made 
him rich. But he would not sell it. 

“This is home to my old wife,” he said. “I 
could not buy for her with the money you offer the 
comfort and content she has in her ‘:ome and garden.” 

“‘ But you can make your sons rich,” it was urged. 

‘“‘T do not want to make them rich,” he replied. 

His neighbors sold their lots, speculated, amassed 
large fortunes, pushed their sons into politics, or made 
them manufacturers or brokers, that they might amass 
still larger wealth. He made of his boys working 
horticulturists, like himself. 

“It isa business which will give them comfort, 
but not wealth,” he said. ‘In it, too, they will not be 
employed by other men, nor employ many hands, and 
so will be outside of any future struggle between cap- 
ital and labor in this country.”’ 

When he had gained a sum large enough to keep 
his wife from want, if she should survive him, he gave 
up his vineyard and gardens to his sons, and devoted 
the rest of his life to charitable work and to the cul- 
ture of a new grape of a peculiarly fine flavor. When 
he had succeeded in bringing it to perfection, he gave 
cuttings from it to all the poor horticulturists that he 
knew. 

‘“‘A man,” he said, “‘ should try to leave the world 
richer by something for his having been in it. Some 
men leave a great picture, or a book, or noble thoughts, 
to it. I have only a grape to give.” 

He gave it with all his heart. His neighbors, 
whose business in life had been to gather great heaps 
of money, called him eccentric. Judged by all that 
is noble in life, who was more sane, he or they? 
[The New World. ] 


Two Kinps or ToLeRANcE.—Our age is proud of 


its tolerance in matters of belief. But there are two 
kinds of tolerance. The one is the easy sort which 
doesn’t care enough about the matter to have any feel- 
ing. It has never looked deep enough to realize how 
important the differences of belief really are. That tol- 
erance is only another name for indifference and ignor- 
ance, and the fiercest intolerance which proceeds from 
passion for the truth is noble by the side of it. The 
other kind of tolerance approximates the large patience 
of God. It has looked so deep that it has realized 
how great the unity of belief is even in divergence. 
It is humble enough to mistrust its own infallibility, 
and has respect tor the personality and thoughts of 
others. It values truth profoundly, but it also values 
freedom as the only safe road to the truth_—[S. S. 
Times. ] 
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Carnegie and Gladstone. 


In a recent speech in New York Andrew Carnegie said: 
««Some one here referred to steel. That made me think it 
is indeed a great matter for this country to feed the whole 
world, as it will soon be doing. It renders us unassailable. 
No Power, in Europe or anywhere else, can take a step against 
us, even should it declare war. Therefore, the navy is per- 
fectly useless which we are now building up. I remember 
that Gladstone asked me, about the time of the Venezuelan 
episode, if our people were not affected by the warlike naval 
preparations then made by England. 

«««No,’ I replied. ‘In that way you are simply making 
enemies on the Continent. The American people do not care 
if you build a thousand ships.’ 

««« Why not?’ he cried, in surprise. 
ade your entire coast.’ 

««« Yes,’ I said, ‘but you would have no chance to do so. 
Before you could have time to establish any blockade we would 
have established one of our own. The President would simply 
place an embargo on all exports, and the result would be that 
within three weeks you would be starving.’ "’ 


‘We could block- 


Giving Away His Property. 
An English paper recently printed the following in reference 
to the action taken by George Cadbury, of Birmingham, in 
conveying the Bournville property to trustees : 
‘Mr. George Cadbury, of Birmingham, in speaking with 
an interviewer upon the-subject of the Bournville Housing 


Trust, thus refers to his ideals: ‘I am not rich, as an Ameri- 
can millionaire would count riches. My gift is the bulk of my 
property outside my business. I have seriously considered 
how far a man is justified in giving away the heritage of his 
children, and have come to the conclusion that my children 
will be all the better for being deprived of this money. Great 
wealth is not to be desired, and, in my experience of life, it is 
generally more of a curse than a blessing to the families of 
those who possess it. I have ten children. Six of them are 
of an age to understand how my actions affect them, and they 
all entirely approve.’ 

‘« The business success which attends members of the So- 
ciety of Friends has often been commented upon, and Mr. 
Cadbury was asked to suggest an explanation. ‘The training 
of the Friends,’ he says, ‘gives them the qualities most likely 
to lead to success in business. They are taught self-denial, 
rigid abstinence from all luxury and self-indulgence. Most 
Friends were brought up as strictly as I was—no balls, con- 
certs, or theatres forthem. In fact, the Friends and the Pres- 
byterian Scots of fifty years ago were reared in much the same 
way. Alas! they are both on the down grade now. The 
rigid rules are greatly relaxed, and the future generations 
will probably lag behind their fathers in grit and business 
capacity.’ "’ : 


The Population of New York. 
Harper's Weekly. 

THE population of the city of New York, according to the 
census of 1900, was 3,437,202. Of this number 1,270,069 
are foreign born, all but about 50,000 being natives of Eu- 
rope. Great Britain sent us 365,000, Scandinavia nearly 
50,000, the Teutonic countries nearly 400,000, the Latin races 
160,000, and the Slavonic countries 245,000. There are also 
in town 9,000 Asiatics, 22,000 Canadians, and about 300 Mex- 
icans. These figures were given on January 28, at the con- 
ference of the Federation of Churches, by Dr. F. H. Wines, 
Assistant Director of the Census. 

It is matter of frequent discussion how many New Yorkers 
were born in New York. The census -does not tell that, but 
its returns do show that 1,892,719 of the population of 3,437,- 
202 were born in the State of New York. Deducting the for- 
eign-born population and this New York State population, it 
leaves us only 274,414 citizens who were born in other States 


than New York. Of the native American citizens of New 
York, six out of every seven were born in New York State. 

That seems rather a surprising piece of information, for 
the reason that one sees and hears so much of New Yorkers 
who come to New York from ‘Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
California, Maryland, Illinois, Ohio, and lately Pennsylvania, 
that he gets an impression that the town draws heavily and 
somewhat impartially from all States. The truth is, it draws 
aspiring, successful, and well-to-do men from all over the 
country, but recruits the bulk of its population either from near 
at hand or from across the seas. Poorer people don't come 
great distances to New York to seek their fortunes, unless they 
come in steamers. 


Danger in the Dance. 


S. J. BEACH, a minister of Cedar Falls, Iowa, in a sermon be- 
fore the Congregational Church Association of that district, 
spoke on the subject of dancing : 

‘*Even an imperfect, inquiry will develop the fact that 
many of the best people oppose it strongly, and that many of 
the frivolous and impure find it their chief delight. The effect 
is not so easily ciphered out, but the New York /Journal of 
Education is responsible for the information that the chief of 
police in that city said that ‘three-fourths of the abandoned 
girls in this city were ruined by dancing.’ A Roman Catho- 
lic bishop of the same city reported also in general terms that 
‘the confessional revealed the fact that nineteen out of every 
twenty women who fall can trace the beginning of their sad 
state to the modern dance.’ I have never flatly disputed the 
girl who says it has never done her a particle of harm. I 
sometimes say, ‘It may have done you harm that you will re- 
alize later, if you do not at the present time.’ But when she 
tells me that no thought of passion, that no impurity or lust, 
has ever entered her mind in connection therewith, I simply 
bow and say, ‘ Thank God.’ ’’ 


Descriptions of Evil. 


ROBERT BROWNING was once asked by a lady to hear her read 
a poem she had written. After beginning, he asked to be 
excused, only saying : 

‘*] think I should be an unfair critic on the subject. I 
would rather not hear the poem.’”’ 

Surprised, the lady asked hisreason. ‘‘ Doyou not think,”’ 
she inquired, ‘‘ that the portrayal of the evil existing in the 
world has the effect of making people fear and avoid it ?”’ 

‘* Not in the very least,’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘the exact con- 
trary is the case. It tends to make people who sin occasionally 
consider themselves admirably virtuous as compared with 
those who commit sins every day and hour."’ So saying, he 
took leave of the poetess. 


Refusing Military Service. 


THERE have been suggestions that the subjection of the Euro- 
pean peoples to the military yoke is not likely to be broken 
soon unless individuals decline to serve in the armies. This 
would entail upon them much suffering, no doubt, and perhaps 
even martyrdom, yet the early Christians endured even that 
for the sake of their religion. 

Some signs appear that there may be such refusals. In 
France some are reported. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily News writes that two cases of conscientions 
objection to military service have come before the Besancon 
court-martial within a few weeks. One was a private in the 
infantry, the other an artilleryman, the former being converted 
by the latter. Both have been sentenced to two years’ im- 


prisonment. 
. 


Tue law of Montana regulates the fees of doctors when 
called away from home. If they travel by rail $1 a mile shall 
be the charge to the patient. A hundred miles $100. Out of 


this the doctor must pay his fare. 
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LIVELY interest was'] excited, especially in the stock mar- 
kets, on the 19th ultimo by the announcement at Washington 
that President Roosevelt had directed United States Attorney- 
General Knox to bring a suit in the United States courts to 
test the legality of what is called the ‘‘ Northern Securities 
Company.’ This company, recently formed, is intended to 
acquire and hold the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and 
other railroads, so that they may be practically combined. The 
Attorney-General gave.it as his opinion that such a combina- 
tion was against the provisions of the ‘‘Sherman Act.”’ 
James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern road, and J. P. 
Morgan, the New York banker, are leading spirits in the 
‘* Securities Company.”’ 

A most destructive ‘‘sleet storm’’ visited Philadelphia 
and the country in this region on the 21st ultimo. Rain fell 
from early morning until near midnight, which froze on every- 
thing it touched. In the city and in the country overhead 
wires for telegraphs, telephones, and lighting were generally 
wrecked, and all communication by them was cut off. Sev- 
eral persons and many horses were killed by contact with 
‘‘live’’ wires. Many places were without light. Frightful 
damage was done to trees in town and country, thousands be- 
ing ruined. The weight of ice clinging to them was beyond 
all previous experience. A strong wind on the night of the 
21st increased the damage. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding on the 21st and 22d 
ult. A remarkable gathering of men prominent in literature 
and education was in attendance at the exercises. Dr. Dan- 
iel C. Gilman, who now retires from the presidency of the 
University, made his farewell address, and Ira Remsen, LL.D., 
was inaugurated in his place. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred upon a number of distinguished men, including Presi- 
dents Eliot, of Harvard; Hadley, of Yale; Harper, of Chi- 
cago ; Angell, of Michigan ; Butler, of Columbia ; Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford ; Patton, of Princeton; Wheeler, of Cali- 
fornia, and ex-President White, of Cornell. 

THE ransom demanded for the release of Miss Stone, the 
long-detained missionary, was paid to representatives of the 
brigands on Second month 6, and a dispatch from Constanti- 
nople of the 26th states that the missionary has been released 
and arrived at Strumitz, in Macedonia, on that date. The 
news is received through the United States officials, and is be- 
lieved to be trustworthy. Madame Tsilka, the companion of 
Miss Stone in captivity, was released at the same time. Both 
are well. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S decision on the ‘‘ appeal’’ made 
him by Admiral Schley was made public on the Ioth instant. 
It approves, on the whole, the findings of the Court of In- 
quiry, thus disagreeing with the minority report of Admiral 
Dewey. Schley’s conduct before the battle is pronounced 
‘«censurable,’’ but the failure to call him to account at the 
time is held to condone it. The ‘‘loop’’ of the Brooklyn is 
coridemned as a blunder, and the opinion is expressed that 
neither Sampson nor Schley was in actual command at the 
battle. 

PRINCE HENRY, of Prussia, arrived at New York on the 
23rd _ ultimo, nearly twenty-four hours later than anticipated. 
He proceeded at once to his quarters on the Imperial yacht, 
which had arrived some days earlier. After inspecting the 
United States Navy Yard, etc., he left in the night for Wash- 
ington, arriving on the morning of the 24th. Calls on (the 
President and other members of the Government occupied the 
day, together with a reception at the German Embassy, and a 
dinner at the White House. Prince Henry and the President 
with their parties left Washington the following day for New 
York, where the launch and ‘‘christening’’ of the German 
Emperor's new yacht occurred. 

IN an interview at Kansas City, last week, General Freder- 
ick Funston, the officer who led the expedition that captured 
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Aguinaldo, described the ‘‘ water cure'’ torture employed by 
United States soldiers to extract information from Filipinos. 
He said he had never seen it applied himself, but had heard 
it described. ‘‘ The victim is bound and a canteen forced 
into his mouth. His head is thrown upward and back, and 
his nose grasped by the fingers of the torturer. Strangulation 
follows as a matter of course.”’ 

THE first meeting of the General Arbitration Committee on 
Labor Questions was held in New York City on the 1gth ul- 
timo. A working plan for the settlement of disputes was sub- 
mitted, consisting of a Conciliation Committee of nine mem- 
bers, who are to endeavor to secure a settlement of any trou- 
ble which may arise. If their efforts are unsuccessful, a special 
committee of four or five is to be appointed, or in specially im- 
portant or difficult cases the General Executive Committee is 
to be called together. 

THE Liberal party of England, it is now considered, has 
definitely ‘‘ split,’’ owing to the difference in opinion between 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—the lat- 
ter being the regularly recognized party ‘‘leader.’" Lord 
Rosebery is an Imperialist, though less radically so than the 
present (Tory, or Conservative) Government, and he is op- 
posed to Home Rule. Only a minor section of the Liberal 
party is likely to follow him. The National Liberal Federation 
Executive Committee on the 19th ultimo resolved to support 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and condemned the policy 
of exacting ‘‘ unconditional surrender’’ from the Boers. 


NEWS NOTES. 
CoURT MARTIALS have been ordered in the case of many 


Japanese officers who are accused of ‘‘looting’’ during the 
campaign in China against the Boxers. 


ARTHUR EGAN, a Chicago boy, will be presented with a 
medal by the Royal Humane Society, of London, for having 
saved twenty-seven lives from drowning. 


WituiaM S. STOKLEY, who was mayor of Philadelphia 
three terms, from 1872 to 1881, died on the 21st ult., aged 79 
years. He was a confectioner in early life. 


On the 21st ult., the House Committee on Territories 
unanimously voted to report bills for the admission of the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 


WITH a view to check the speeding of automobiles, the 
town Corporation of Dover, England, is stationing police 
officers at various points with stop-watches, to time the speed 
of the machines. 


SECRETARY LONG, of the Navy Department, on the 21st 
ult., confirmed the report that he intended to leave the Cab- 
inet. Secretary Hitchcock, of the Interior Department, will 
also do so, it is now said. 


THE Nebraska State game warden has forbidden the farmers 
to fight the grasshoppers with poison, saying that the loss of 
birds and game is too costly a price to pay for the destruction 
of a comparatively few insects. 


Tue British Government has already expended more than 
sixty-two million dollars for horses alone in the South African 
war, the whole number of horses used to the end of October 
last being three hundred thousand nine hundred. 


@@bTue Park Avenue Hotel, Park avenue and 34th street, 
New York, was the scene of a destructive fire early on the 
morning of the 22nd ultimo. The building, though supposed 
to be fire-proof, caught fire from an ‘‘armory,’’ which was on 
fire across the street, and seventeen persons perished in the 
flames. Forty others were more or less injured. 


a THE Kellogg Sanitarium, at Battle Creek, Michigan, was 
entirely destroyed by fire early on the morning of Second 
month 18. The four hundred patients were taken out safely, 
with the exception of two women, who jumped from a window 
and were injured. The buildings are to be rebuilt at once. 
It was one of the famous establishments of the kind in the 
country. 





















NOTICES. 


*,* The Girard Avenue Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting on Seventh-day 
evening, Third month 1, will have, in 
addition to other exercises, an address by 
Anita Trueman. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 


















*,* A Circular Meeting under the care 
of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Chester on First- 
day, Third month 2, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary F. Harvey, Clerk. 


























*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, West Philadelphia, Third month 
2, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Ministering Friends and all persons 
interested in the Home are cordially 
invited to attend. 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


















*.*The Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Crosswicks, N. J., 
Third month 8, at 10.30 a.m. A cordial 
invitation is extended. 

DANIEL WILLETS, } Clerks 
ANNE R. WALN, : 





















*.*A public meeting of the Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn 
will be held on Seventh-day evening, 
Third month 8, in the Library room, 226 
East 16th Street, New York City, at 7.30 
o'clock. The usual supper will be served 
after monthly meeting. 

The paper of the evening will be by 
Edward B. Rawson, subject: ‘‘Is there 
danger of our being narrowed by our 
Discipline, as some organizations are by 
their creeds ?’’ 

All are invited to attend. 








































Dr. Henry Houck, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(Pennsylvania), became a teacher in 1852, 
taking charge of a public school in a little 
village in Lebanon county. Of those days 
he tells this story : 

Pupils at that time had few text books. 
They were usually required to memorize the 
lessons by means of frequent repetitions in 
unison. This was notalways conducive to 
accuracy, for although the teacher gave out 
the definition of a noun as ‘‘ the name of a 
person, place or thing,’’ yet when the class 
recited the sentence, it sounded like this : 

«“‘A noun’s the namufa personplayz a 
thing.”’ 

Once when several directors visited the 
school the class went through its routine of 
recitation in grammar for their delectation. 
To find out whether the pupils understood 
what they said one of the directors asked 
a boy to name a noun. 

The boy hesitated, but finally answered : 
«‘And organ grinder.”’ 

The director laughed and said : ‘‘That's 
correct ; but why did you choose such a 
peculiar example ?"’ 

«« Because,’ replied the boy, ‘‘an organ 
grinder is a person ‘at plays a thing.’’— 
[Philadelphia Times. } 

























































THE LITTLE CHILDREN IN JAPAN. 


THE little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite ; 


Before they take a bite, 
And say, ‘‘ You make us most content, made up, apparently waiting the signal to 
O honorable nourishment ! "’ 


The little children in Japan 
Don’t think of being rude. town ?”’ 
‘O noble dear mamma,"’ they say, 
‘* We trust we don't intrude,”’ 
Instead of rushing into where 
All day their mother combs her hair. 


The little children in Japan 
Wear mittens on their feet ; 
They have no proper hats to go 

A-walking on the street ; 
And wooden stilts for over-shoes 
They don't object at all to use. 


The little children in Japan 

With toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 

To keep the rain away ; 
And when you go to see, you'll find 
It’s paper walls they live behind. if : 
—[Caroline MacCormack, in Harper's | Physicist. An English lady who met him 


In nearly every street in Japanese cities 
is a public oven where for a small fee 
housewives may have their dinners and 
suppers cooked for them. 
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On the day of the last snow storm, when 
the railroads were making no effort to run 
trains on schedule time, an excited man 
They always thank their bread and milk | rushed through the gates at the Reading 


Terminal and boarded a train which was 


pull out. Safe on the rear platform, he 
turned and asked the conductor : 
‘‘Is this the 1.10 express for German- 


‘* This,’’ replied the conductor, ‘‘ is the 
12.10, the 12.25, the 12.40, the 12.52 and 
the 1.10, and for all I know it may be the 
1.25, the 1.40 and the 1.55—but it is not 
an express.’’ — [Philadelphia Times. ] 


SENATOR VEST tells the story of riding 
along a wild country road in Arkansas, 
when he came to a place where the way 
was blocked by a big tree. The natives 
were trying to drag it out whole. He 
looked at the tree and at the helpless 
natives, and then asked quietly, ‘*‘ Why 
not cut the tree in two and haul the ends 
out of the way ?’’ 

AN amusing anecdote is told by Sir 
Henry Roscoe of Prof. Bunsen, the German 


during his stay in Great Britain mistook 
him for his cousin, the Chevalier Bunsen, 
and at once inquired, ‘‘ Have you yet 
finished your great work, ‘God in 
History’ ?"’ ‘‘ No,’’ replied the professor, 
blandly : ‘‘ my untimely death prevented 
me from doing so !’’ 


Magazine. ] 





Huruiredis 


of Millions 


of cans of Royal Baking Powder 


have been used in making bread, 
biscuit and cake, and every house- 


keeper using it has rested in perfect 
confidence that her food would be 
light, sweet, and above all, whole- 
some. “Royal” is a safeguard 
against alum, which comes in the 
cheaply made powders so often 
pushed upon the unwary purchaser. 
Caution your grocer never to send 


you any baking powder other than 
the “Royal.” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





